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Minta De Kol and Calf, 4 hours oid, owned by 
H. E. Vogel, Fresno, California 


The Dairy in the San Joaquin Valley 


“Each step she took I loved her more, 
And followed to her dairy door, © 
The maiden with the milking pail.” 


Alas, the maiden has gone, the maiden who once 
upon a time saucily sang: 


“ ‘Nobody axed you, sir,’ she said.” 


Gone is the milking pail of old, and gone is the ~ 
dairy we used to know, with its stone troughs of ypring 
water and its shallow pans of milk, and ie | 
and vegetables set in to keep cool. Gone is a the 
romance of the dairy, with the dash churn, the old 
oaken bucket, the moss-covered bucket, and all the 
loved scenes that our infancy knew. Come to us now 
is the modern creamery, with its cooler, agitator, pas- 
teurizer, and big power churn; and the farm dairy, 
which is simply a cream factory, with its barn full of 
shampooed cows and separator room 300 feet distant, 
where 18% cream is centrifugally separated from 4% 
milk and the latter is piped out to the pigs and poultry 
that are 99 44/100% pure. 

And yet, while the up-to-date creamery, like the 
modern sugar refinery, is a laboratory operated under 
scientific principles, and the dairy also should approach 
the conditions which modern science has shown to be 
requisite to the production of that most delicate of all 
farm products, high-grade, sanitary cream—it is also 
true that the successful dairy in California is one of 
the simplest and most economical of all agricultural 
plants. As for his own family, the dairyman must 
give his stock good food, pure air, pure water and 
plenty of sunlight. These he finds in California more 
abundantly than elsewhere, the equable seasons, with 
a maximum of sunny days, allowing for open barns 
and milking sheds, and his irrigating or pumping plant 
(preferably the latter) providing the best of water, 
warm in winter and cooi in summer. 
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Holstein Twins, West Lawn Stock Farm, 
Fresno California 


And by the way, did you know that the world’s 
champion cow, Riverside Sadie de Kol Burke, with a 
record of 3,735.6 pounds of milk in 30 days, and mak- 
ing 130 pounds of butter in the same period, hails 
from California, the property of A. W. Morris & 
Sons, of Woodland, and bred by the Pierce Land and 
Stock Company, of Stockton? 


Climate Counts 


The San Joaquin Valley, in Central California, is 
about as near to being an ideal dairy country as it is 
possible to imagine. To begin with, the average tem- 
perature ranges as follows, equalizing Weather Bureau 
reports, Stockton to Bakersfield: 
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The eastern dairymen should have no trouble in 
translating the above figures into the dialect of the 
dairy. They signify that there is no necessity of 
building tight-walled and costly barns, and in fact the 
stock is better off and more productive in the open 
sheds or in the corrals in December than in barns. 
Cattle are much healthier here than in the cold and 
inclement east, and the best of forage is raised here 
more abundantly, and much more cheaply, than any- 
where east of the Sierras. 


An Ancient Commentary 


There seems to be intrinsic evidence that the poet 
Virgil was well acquainted with California, and also 
with the east. Some critics think that he preceded 
the Argonauts and came out here in very early days 
from New England. At all events, this is what he 
wrote, describing very clearly the old-oaken-bucket 
country: 


Marigold’s Exile King, owned by Guy H. Miller, 
Modesto, California 


“The whirlwind, that brings on a wintry storm, 
rushes not so frequent from the sea, as the plagues of 
cattle are numerous. Nor do diseases only sweep 
away single bodies, but also whole fields suddenly, the 
offspring and the flock at once, and the whole stock 
from the first breed. Whoever views the aerial Alps, 
and the Noric castles on the hills, and the fields of 
Iapidian Temavus, and the realms of the shepherds, 
even now after so long a time deserted, and the lawns 
lying waste far and wide, may then know this. Here, 
in former times, a doleful sweeping plague arose from 
the distemper of the air, and grew more and more 
inflamed through the whole heat of autumn, and deliv- 
ered over to death all the race of cattle, all the savage 
race; poisoned the lakes, and tainted the pastures with 
contagion.” 

But the poet, it seems, left the land of deserted 
farms and came to the salubrious mid-valley of Cali- 
fornia, where 

“The summer, rejoicing in the inviting zephyrs, 
shall send forth both flocks into the lawns and pas- 
tures; at the first rising of Lucifer, let us take to the 
cool fields; while the morning is new, while the grass 
is hoary, and the dew, most grateful to the cattle, is 
on the tender grass. Then, as soon as the fourth hour 
of the day has brought on thirst, and the plaintive 
cicadas shall rend the grove with their song; order the 
flocks to drink the water running in open troughs, or 
at the wells, or at the deep pools; but in the noon-tide 
heats seek out a shady vale, wherever Jove’s stately 
oak with ancient strength extends its huge boughs, or 
wherever a grove, embrowned with thick evergreen 
oaks, projects its sacred shade. Then give them once 
more the translucent streams, and once more feed 
them at the setting of the sun, when cool Vespers tem- 
per the air, and now the dewy moon refreshes the 
lawns, and the shores resound with Halcyone and the 
bushes with the goldfinch, * * * ” 
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De Natsey Baker, 3 year old heifer, Holstein, Riverside Dairy, 
Stockton, California 


There it is, written twenty centuries ago, but every 
easterner must recognize its photographic accuracy. 
Now let us drop poetry and get down to plain facts 
and figures. 

Is the San Joaquin Valley really a dairy country? 


Production of the San Joaquin Valley 


In 1911 the butter product of California was 
50,000,000 pounds, of which the nine counties of the 
San Joaquin Valley produced, in round numbers, 
22,000,000 pounds; the Sacramento Valley, 6,500,000 
pounds; south of Tehachapi, 4,780,000 pounds. The 
other 13,000,000 pounds must be credited to the coast 
counties and the north. The San Joaquin Valley has 
about 280,000 acres in alfalfa cut for hay (accord- 
ing to the assessors); the southern counties, 82,000 
acres, and the Sacramento Valley, 50,000 acres. The 
alfalfa area throughout the interior valleys is steadily 
increasing. 


Growth of the Creamery in California 


Up to 1895 there was little development in the 
dairy industry in the great valley, which was devoted 
chiefly to grain and fruit, most of the butter consumed 
coming from the coast dairy districts, where the humid 
climate is favorable to the growth of clover. The first 
creamery in the state was established at Ferndale, in 
Humboldt county, in 1889. But in 1895, or there- 
abouts, the farmers of the Valley began to realize the 
possibilities of alfalfa growing, and large areas were 
devoted to this crop. The production soon outgrew 
the demand, and was confined to the fattening of beef 
cattle, mainly in the southern end of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The warm climate in the interior made butter 
making an impossibility without the aid of refrigera- 
tion, except for that part of the year when feed was 
least plentiful. 


Qneen of Hopland, 6 year old Holstein. Yearly record 648 
pounds butter fat. University Farm, Davis, Cal. 


A Start in the San Joaquin Valley 


In 1896 a creamery was established near Newman, 
in Stanislaus county, making about 150,000 pounds 
the first year. Its success was followed by the estab- 
lishment of other creameries in that county and 
Merced and the production rose in the next ten years 
from less than 200,000 pounds to over 2,000,000 
pounds in the first named, and in Merced from about 
the same amount to 1,750,000 pounds. In 1905 the 
production of the six leading counties of the Valley 
was close to 10,000,000 pounds, the demand was good, 
and the dairy industry was firmly established. 


Markets and Prices 


Before we go into details regarding the dairies of 
the Valley, let us look at the markets and examine 
the prices which have prevailed for a term of years. 
Turn to the map of the western hemisphere and look 
for the butter-producing countries. There are prac- 
tically none except the regions having San Francisco 
and the ports of Puget Sound for their outlet. To 
this comparatively small region the countries of the 
Pacific from Alaska to Cape Horn, and the islands 
and a considerable part of the Orient also, must look 
for their butter. The butter-producing countries of 
northwestern Europe have all they can do to supply 
the home market, and Australia can as yet do little. 
This little strip of the Pacific coast has the great mar- 
kets of half the world at her doors and waiting for 
her products, and these markets are growing with 
astonishing rapidity. 

Prices of creamery butter for 1911 in San Fran- 
cisco averaged 29.3 cents, compared with 29.2 for 
extra creamery in New York and 28.5 at Elgin, Ill. 
In 1911-12 the San Francisco price was 30.77. 


Stanislaus the Standard 


Stanislaus is now the banner butter producing 
county of California, and it is scarcely probable, with 
her large area of irrigated land (nearly half a million 
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Phyllis of Vendera. Record 545 lbs., owned by Guy H. Miller, 
Modesto, California 


acres), that her precedence will be disputed for a long 
time to come. The Stanislaus County Board of Trade, 
having carefully checked the butter production of the 
county, have announced the figures for the year ending 
October 1, 1912, to be 6,894,225 pounds. In one mass, 
this would make a tower 75 feet high by 37 feet square 
at the base! There are four creameries in the 
county, and one condensed milk factory, and plans 
are being made for others. 


An Ocean of Alfalfa 


As one leaves the Santa Fe station at Denair, 
Hughson or Empire, thriving towns planted in the 
grain fields only five or six years ago, and proceeds 
westward to the older settled portions of the county 
near the San Joaquin river, he will be struck with the 
small alfalfa farms, one adjoining the other in suc- 
cession—twenty and forty acres mostly, with big hay 
stacks and ridiculously small houses, often mere 
shacks or tents. A common method is to put up a 
windmill and tank-house (water is usually taken from 
the ditch, but they like the well and tank also), and a 
lean-to against the tank house makes a convenient and 
comfortable dwelling, with never any lack of water. 
As one goes west the alfalfa areas enlarge, and one 
sees an expanse of emerald green stretching away to 
the Coast range, interrupted, here and there, by fields 
of grain or fallow land. 


Careful not to Exaggerate 


A year ago the Santa Fe published a folder on the 
San Joaquin Valley. The writer, careful not to exag- 
gerate (for people in the east are sensitive on Cali- 
fornia figures and discretion must be used), gave the 
area of alfalfa in the county at 80,000 acres. It is now 
about 100,000 acres, and the new Oakdale Irriga- 
tion district will soon add perhaps half as much more. 

A wonderful sea it is, with its billows of green and 
foam of purple; a sea with no icebergs or maelstroms ; 
a sea with no wrecks or derelicts; where sail rich argo- 
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Gerties Gold Nugget, 9 months old, owned by L. J. Dobler, 
Turlock, California 


sies laden with the golden product of the fields and 
streams, returning with a prince’s ransom of golden 
eagles with more certainty than ever did the squadrons 
of Spain. The “gentlemen adventurers” of old some- 
times got their ventures back with heavy winnings, 
and often lost. But these adventurers in alfalfa never 
lose. It is a commonplace, hum-drum business, sure 
enough, with little risk and less romance, but the dairy- 
man gets his cream checks regularly twice a month 
and never lies awake nights worrying about the price 
of cream or the danger of a glutted market. Yes, it 
is a little tedious, for lack of rocks and shoals, but 
safe and pleasant sailing on the wide, green sea of 
alfalfa. 


Three Grand Dairy Districts 


There are three fine dairy districts in the San 
Joaquin Valley, but they blend into each other so that 
before many years there will be but one and that will 
embrace the entire Valley. Kern, Tulare and Kings 
counties together, producing nearly eight million 
pounds of butter a year for the Los Angeles market, 
constitute the southern district; Fresno, Madera and 
Merced, with a production of seven and a half mil- 
lion pounds, the greater part also going to Los An- 
geles, make another great producing region; and 
Stanislaus, San Joaquin and Contra Costa, with a 
production of about nine million pounds, most of 
which goes to the San Francisco market, make the 
third district. It should be understood that these 
are not regularly defined districts, but are so di- 
vided by the writer for convenience in description. 


Kern, Kings and Tulare 


If you should inquire locally, at Bakersfield or 
Hanford, they would tell you that each is a dairy dis- 
trict by itself, and that each is better than any other. 
They are both centers of large areas of alfalfa and the 
dairies have some of the finest and best blooded dairy 
cows in the state. At Bakersfield is the A. S. Goode 
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Fidessa, a recorded 3 years old, Riverside_Dairy, 
Deita Lands, Stockton, California 


dairy, and it is such a good dairy that the Fred 
Harvey Company takes the entire product of cream 
to supply its string of eating houses and the dining 
car service on the Santa Fe. 

He milks about 150 full blood and grade Jerseys, 
averaging one pound butter fat per cow per day. 
That is sufficient testimony as to quality. Regarding 
his methods there is one little point worth mentioning. 
There is some alkali in the San Joaquin Valley, and in 
Southern California also, and Kern and Kings counties 
have their share of this undesirable soil. Good has 
some of the bad. The writer saw on his ranch an 
alfalfa field, and also one of oats, for hay, that were 
without exception the best he had seen on a trip 
between Bakersfield and the bay. Mr. Goode ex- 
plained that this land, with a water level of less 
than two feet, was white with alkali a year ago, 
producing nothing but Burmuda and salt-grass, and 
altogether unprofitable. Some of the neighboring 
fields were in the same condition. Yet by careful, 
intelligent treatment the inert soil had been made 
exceedingly fertile and was producing oat hay that 
would cut three tons to the acre, to be followed by 
corn for silage and alfalfa that would make at least 
six cuttings of about a ton and a half each. Prob- 
ably this could not be done everywhere, or by every 
farmer, but A. S. Goode did it, and there are others. 


A Beef Cattle Country 


Kern county itself is not, strictly speaking, a dairy 
country—that is, it is not yet, but it will be. It has 
long been noted as a cattle country and there are about 
a hundred thousand head of beef cattle on the ranges, 
over five thousand acres of whichjare sown to al- 
falfa for pasturage. The shipmefits of beef cattle 
total $2,000,000 annually. But the dairy is coming 
in, for it is an industry that the man of few acres can 
undertake, and without years of preparation. In 1900 
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Lornaiof Vendera. Record 691 Ibs., owned by Guy H. Miller, 
Modesto, California 


Kern county produced but 142,400 pounds of butter, 
according to the United States census, and for 1912 
the state dairy bureau reports 732,000 pounds. 


The Question of Water—Census Figures 


Alfalfa, more than almost any other crop, requires 
water. In some localities this is supplied naturally by 
what is called sub-irrigation, the seepage from a stream 
to the bench lands, and though it may be twenty feet 
below the surface, the alfalfa roots will find it. But as 
a general proposition alfalfa must be irrigated, and 
usually after each cutting. It is important, therefore, 
to look carefully into the supply of water, its duration 
through the season, and the cost of water right and 
use. The figures given are from the census of 1910. 

There were irrigated by co-operative enterprises in 
Kern county in 1909, 6,720 acres, and these enterprises 
were capable of irrigating 9,020 acres. The area 
included in the projects comprised 13,800 acres. The 
area irrigated by commercial enterprises was 111,580 
acres, and these enterprises were capable of irrigating 
129,260 acres. Included in the projects were 275,000 
acres. The individual or partnership enterprises irri- 
gated 71,700 acres and the projects included 114,000 
acres. In Kings county, which is a younger com- 
munity, the tendency is toward the co-operative 
system. There are 2,785 acres included in irrigation 
districts, and 177,000 acres in co-operative projects, of 
which 136,480 acres were irrigated in 1909. The area 
in commercial projects is 93,789 acres, and in indi- 
vidual or partnership enterprises, 37,000 acres. Alto- 
gether there are in the irrigation projects in the two 
counties 713,000 acres, and there were actually irri- 
gated in 1909, 381,000 acres. The first named area 
represents in the census the area which will be avail- 
able for the extension of irrigation in the next few 
years upon the completion of enterprises now under 
way, and without new undertakings, of which there 
are many. 
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Pieterje Bloom, 10 year oid Holstein. Yearly record 789 
pounds butter fat. University Farm, Davis, Cal. 


Kern county has 441 miles of main ditch and 9,990 
miles of laterals. Kern has 25 flowing wells, with a 
capacity of 12,280 gallons per minute, “ari Kings has 
75 wells with a capacity of 19,436 gallons. ier has 
140 pumped wells, with a capacity of 90,600 gallons, 
and Kings has 20 with a capacity of 8,700 gallons. 
These are the figures for the census year, 1909. The 
pumped wells have greatly increased in number 
during the past three years. The average cost per 
acre of the Kern projects as reported was $4.44, 
and of the Kings project, $2.21. The difference 
is partly owing to the long and costly canals from 
the foothills in the former. The irrigation canal 
system in Kern county uses the entire supply of Kern 
river and Buena Vista lake and appertains to the large 
land companies which own the greater part of the land 
in this region. Water is sold to individual users at the 
rate of 75 cents a day per second-foot, or from 50 to 
75 cents per acre per year. 


Pumping Plants 


The comparatively shallow depth of the surface 
water, its greater purity and longer seasonal duration 
has given an impetus to the installation of pumping 
plants. On the plains the depth varies from about 10 
to 40 feet. In the foothills the depth is somewhat 
greater. Bakersfield gets its supply from 50 feet 
depth. Pumping plants vary in cost, a fair average 
price for pump and well being $1,200 or $1,500. The 
power is of four kinds, gasoline, crude oil, natural gas 
and electricity. The horse power cost on distillate is 
about 13% cents for ten hours. Electricity, though 
costing more, is coming into favor on account of its 
greater convenience, and its probable greater econ- 
omy in the long run. 


Cases in Point 


FE. B. Armstrong, cattleman of Crook county, 
Wyoming, came to Kern county five years ago. He 
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Halleta of Vendera, owned by Guy H. Miller, 
Modesto, California. Record 650 Ibs. 


has a $1,500 pump with a 17% horse power engine and 
2U horse power motor. This outfit delivers 1,000 
gallons of water per minute, watering 200 acres of 
alfalfa, whicli is about two-thirds of its capacity. The 
lift is 50 feet. A reservoir covering two acres and 
holding 5,000,000 gallons, regulates the flow. Good 
water is provided for all household and stock purposes. 
At Rosedale, B. C. Vaughn has a reservoir holding 
6,000,000 gallons, which is filled by a pump throwing 
3,800 gallons per minute. All the canals might dry 
up, if that were possible, but he would have plenty of 
water. 

Eight years ago H. S. Knight, of Rio Bravo, 
bought a second-hand pump for $200, saving over 
$1,000. It has been running an average of 12 hours 
a day ever since, throwing 2,250 gallons per minute, 
with practically no expense for repairs. Oil costs 56 
cents a barrel; half a barrel irrigates an acre. Running 
continuously, the pump covers 500 acres a foot deep 
every six weeks, so he has ample power for his 300 
acres of alfalfa. The well is 90 feet deep and the 
surface water lies at 16 feet. 


The Creameries of Kern 


There are four creameries in Kern county; two at 
Bakersfield and one each at Delano and McFarland, 
and they pack over 700,000 pounds of butter in the 
twelve months and distribute over $200,000 among the 
dairymen for cream. Their systems are all modern, 
auto-trucks picking up the cans at the dairies and 
returning the skim milk. The Delano Creamery, the 
latest organized, cost the company $6,500. It put out 
600 cows among the dairymen, some of whom were 
inexperienced, and making 500 pounds of butter a day 
during the first ten months paid $20,000 for butter fat 
and received for butter $24,000. 

Robert Spencer, one of this creamery’s patrons, got 
a string of cows, to be paid for out of his cream 
checks. He fed on natural grass and milked twelve. 
Within a year he had 21 head, including five yearlings, 
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King’s Valet Imp. Uudefeated Grand OREN OR, 
Owned by N. H. Lock & Co. 


and had lost two on the railroad tracks. He had made 
a good living, established a home, got together $1,400 
worth of stock, all paid for but $150. 

H. L. Heard established a dairy at McFarland in 
1909. Of his mixed herd of fifty Holsteins, Jerseys 
and Durhams at last accounts he was milking forty, 
feeding on natural grasses. His returns were between 
$200 and $300 per month, not counting hogs and by- 
products. He is getting his land into alfalfa. 

Rosedale, a few miles north of Bakersfield on the 
Santa Fe, is a good dairying location. John Waters 
started a little dairy there in 1901 with five cows and 
no experience. His ten acres have grown to forty-two 
and he has 25 or 30 fine Jerseys and Durhams. Milk- 
ing 18, his last figures show an average product for 
ten months of 100 gallons, testing 46. His feed, 
alfalfa hay, bran and alfalfa and foxtail silage, costs 
him $3 per head per month. His cream netted $125 
per month. Hogs, chickens, etc., brought him $300 a 
year. 

A new creamery is reported at Burnett, in the 
artesian belt southwest of Bakersfield. 

There is an excellent market for all dairy prod- 
ucts, hogs and poultry at Bakersfield. There is 
very little shipped out, and the rapid increase of the 
oil, mining and lumber business creates a growing 
demand for these products. 


Around Tulare Lake 


If Tulare Lake were in India, it would be pictur- 
esquely known as the country of the Four Rivers. The 
Tule, the Kaweah, the Kings, and in time of high 
water the Kern, pour their flood waters into Tulare 
lake, about forty miles northwest of Bakersfield. Fol- 
lowing a winter of light snowfall in the mountains the 
lake will be nearly dry, while full rivers will spread it 
over an area of 300 square miles. Some of the old 
maps show the country about the lake as a marsh, but 
on the contrary it is for the most part of the highest 
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Home of Mrs. Edwin Clow, Stockton, California. 


fertility. Crops of over one hundred bushels of wheat 
and barley to the acre are vouched for, but this was 
under exceptional circumstances. Sixty bushels 
and over are reported this year, 1913. The land is 
quite level, of a sedimentary formation, free from 
stone and admirably adapted to alfalfa and all root 
crops. There is, in some localiti a surplus of 
alkali, but this can usually be corrected by careful 
cultivation, or let alone, for there is abundance of 
good lat 


The Creameries of Kings 

Kings county is rich in creameries, and makes 
more butter, for its size, than any other county in the 
state. In 1900 the census figures showed an output of 
145,700 pounds, and in 1912 the State Dairy Bureau 
reported 3,069,880 pounds, or over 1,500,000 tons. 

Now it is worth considering that they could not 
produce this amount of butter without good cows and 
good feed, and they couldn’t have the good feed for 
the cows without good land and water. The writer 
has been through the country, has seen the herds of 
thoroughbred Jerseys and Holsteins, the finest of their 
kind. Meadows of green alfalfa, thousands of acres 
in contiguous fields, with great stacks bigger than 
a Pennsylvania barn dotting the landscape. The 
land is level as a billiard table, requiring little 
leveling. Water is abundant, and cheap, sometimes 
by canal, often by artesian wells, and in a growing 
ratio from pumped wells. 

Here are some notes on the Corcoran Creamery, 
which ships sweet cream to Los Angeles. During 
March last there were 56,000 pounds of butter fat 
handled, for which the dairymen received about 
$23,000. Prices were, per butter fat pound: sweet 
cream, 3914 cents; sour cream, 34% cents; sweet milk, 
4514 cents. The Stoddard Jess ranch produced 6,602 
pounds butter fat in March, worth $2,608, and the 
Denny ranch produced 7,221 pounds, worth $2,852. 
The cows on the Mills ranch averaged $10.30 monthly. 
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Tulare County Cooperative Creamery, Tulare, California 


Hanford, over Four Tons per Day 


Hanford has two creameries, the combined product 
of which averaged the year through in 1911, four and 
one-third tons of butter per day. They paid an aver- 
age of 35 cents per pound for butter fat, so that these 
two creameries enriched their 400 patrons at the rate 
of $2,800 each, to say nothing of calves, hogs and 
other by-products. Speaking of hogs, a single firm 
shipped 1,800 hogs in the first half of June last. R. 
L. Waltz is one of the leading Jersey breeders here, 
and G. U. Clark is a prize-taker for Holsteins. 


A Little Holland 


Tulare lake is a sink, topographically. In times of 
high water the Kings River slough carry the overflow 
into the San Joaquin river, forty miles to the north. 
Ultimately all the water not required for irrigation 
will be drained off in this direction. It is a low coun- 
try, but not marshy. The land is mostly a sandy 
loam, and in some localities peat, which makes a very 
fertile soil when well drained. It is not surprising that 
a number of Hollanders have settled here, and not 
surprising, either, that they are all doing well. There 
are a good many Portuguese also, and Swedes, who 
are always good judges of land. Within a radius of 
ten miles of Hanford are seven creameries, producing 
over seven tons of butter every day in the year! They 
have about 1,500 patrons and the money distributed 
amounts to close to $1,700,000 a year, or an average 
of $1,130 to each dairyman. And there are the calves, 
hogs and poultry beside. 
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What the Big Ranches are Doing 

The following is taken from a letter from Mr. J. 
W. Guiberson, general manager of the dairying and 
stock raising ranch_of that name at Corcoran, and 
president of the California State Dairymen’s associa- 
tion: “Our ranch produced the past year, 1912, 
from 200 cows, about 50,000 pounds of butter fat, 
1,500 tons of hay, 30,000 pounds of alfalfa seed, 6 
carloads of fat hogs and 100 head of beef cattle, 
besides the increase in the cattle, horses and 
hogs are kept on the ranch. Niss Hansen’s 
ranch produced 2,000 tons or more of hay, 
about 40,000 pounds of butter fat, several cars of 
fat hogs and about 50 beef cattle, besides about 
6,000 pounds of alfalfa seed. The Denny, Stoddard 
Jess, Mills, Tennant and Smith ranches, comprising 
about 3,400 acres, are leased for a cash rental of $15 
per acre for dairy purposes and are stocked to their 
full capacity. There are about 25,000 acres of al- 
falfa in contiguous ranches here, and about 4,000 
acres in small, scattering farms. About 5,600 acres 
were seeded last year and about 5,000 acres are 
yet to be planted. The above includes a radius 
of about seven miles from Corcoran. The produc- 
tion of grain in this district this year was about 
100,000 sacks and of alfalfa seed about 1,000 sacks, or 
about 160,000 pounds.. The Corcoran creamery 
handled 2,500 pounds of butter fat per day for the 
past year. We now have 6 creameries in Kings 
county.” 

There is no guess-work or brag about the above, 
it is all clear fact. 
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A Modern Milking Barn, Esrey Dairy, Hanford, California 


Ten-Fold Progress in Tulure 


The rate at which the dairy industry in Tulare 
county is progressing may be seen in the figures of the 
census reports. In 1900 the production was 329,000 
pounds, and in 1912 the report shows 3,997 (225 
pounds. The Tulare dairymen have organized a 
cow-testing association and are working toward the 
500 pound (butter fat) cow or better. 

Tulare county has seven creameries; three in 
Tulare, two in Visalia and one each in Porterville 
and Tipton. In addition to her large butter and 
cream shipments, Tulare city shipped in 1911, 375 
cars of hogs and cattle, 550 cars of wheat and bar- 
ley, 145 cars of green and dried fruit, 11 cars of 
honey and 750,000 dozen eggs. The alfalfa acreage 
is being rapidly extended. 

In the Valley’s Center 


Fresno, Madera and Merced counties form the 
Valley’s center. Together they have a broad area of 
plains, about two and a half million acres, which until 
quite recently was wholly in grain or pasture. 
In Fresno county the major part is now in vineyard 
and orchard, and the other two counties are following 
suit. The alfalfa increase is keeping pace with that 
of fruit. The progress of the dairy industry has, 
indeed, been remarkable. The three counties were 
credited with 18,870 dairy cows in 1900, and 43,520 in 
1910, an increase of 130 per cent. The increase in 
butter production was at a far greater rate, 
indicating how quick the people were to take advantage 
of the new methods introduced by the creamery and 
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the ice plant. In 1900 the butter production was re- 
ported at 820, ee pounds, and this had increased in 
the ten years to 5,874,000 pounds, an increase of 616 
per cent! In 1912 the production of the three coun- 
ties was 7,059,000 pounds. Fresno county is the lare- 
est producer and Merced has made the greatest gain, 
but Madera has perhaps the best prospect for de- 
velopment through the irrigation systems that are 
being undertaken, and from being the most back- 
ward county in the march of irrigation improve- 
ment there is promise that this county will take 
rank among the most progressive. 


Advantage of a Double Market— 


Transportation 


The central Valley counties have the advantage of 
a double market. Los Angeles and the many winter 
resort cities of southern California make a profitable 
winter market, while the larger cities of the bay, with 
their big export trade, tend to equalize the demand 
throughout the year. Transportation facilities are 
excellent, the main lines of the Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific extending through the Valley and 
their branches reaching up into the foothills. The 
brown expanse of the “plains is being variegated by 
the green squares of alfalfa watered by the glistening 
irrigating canals from the hills or by the steadily 
pulsating pumps of the rapidly multiplying wells. 
Never before have the well-borers and Pea men 
been so active as during the past year and the outfits 
installed are reported to have exceeded any two years 
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Milking Barns and Silos, Tagus Ranch, near Tulare, California 


preceding. Dry as the surface of the Valley may be 
during the hot summer, there is a broad water-sheet 
underlying the entire territory which is tapped at 
thirty to a hundred feet and the rancher has learned 
that a well or two confers upon him “the glorious 
privilege of being independent.” 


The Laguna Country 

In the southwestern part of the county, where the 
waters of the Four Rivers seek an outlet to the San 
Joaquin, is an old Spanish grant called the Laguna de 
Tache, “the lake of the staining water” (or is it “the 
lake of the task’’—the work to be accomplished, and 
now so near fulfilment?) It was a cattle ranch of 
about a hundred thousand acres, with a fine old 
mansion for the grandee proprietor in the center. 
But the lord of the manor never saw as good butter 
and cream—if indeed he very often had either—as 
are produced on those modernized lands to-day. 


Wonderful Development 

It is only thirteen years since 65,000 acres of this 
rich bottom land was opened for settlement, and now 
the country supports a population of about eight 
thousand people, mostly prosperous little-farmers, with 
ten district schools and a high school, nine churches, 
new towns, and rural mail routes where before were 
only cattle trails. Out towards Lanare, which is 
about fourteen miles west of Laton, there is a new 
Netherlands being developed by the aid of big 
dredges cutting a drainage canal big enough to float 
a steamboat and drying out the fertile peat land 
that will soon be feeding herds of Holstein or Jersey 
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dairy stock. Wells are being sunk, pumping plants 
installed and irrigation proceeding hand in hand 
with drainage. 


Fresno’s Model Dairies and Creameries 


In a recent trip through the Valley, the writer 
visited a number of dairies and creameries, many of 
which were models of their kind. The Jersey Farm 
Dairy at Fresno has a fine herd of Holsteins, but 
“Jersey” looks all right on the milk wagons. The 
writer saw the cows in their wild alfalfa pastures, 
and also in their clean and airy milking barns and 
he is free to say that he has not seen better stock 
or better conditions anywhere. And there are 
others, among whom may be mentioned H. E. 
Burleigh’s “El Rey de Lecherias,” H. E. Vogel’s 
“West Lawn Dairy.” 

The first named, a milk dairy, is milking about 
120 cows, Holsteins, and a record taken at random 
of a string of 26, for two weeks, April 21 to June 
26 inclusive, showed an average of 30 pounds of 
milk per day per cow. Several extra good pro- 
ducers were giving from 60 to 80 pounds daily, In- 
cidentally, “el Rey” has a flock of about 150 tur- 
keys, and they do not know what “black head” is. 
The cows are fed new alfalfa hay, seven or eight 
tons daily, and corn ensilage in winter. The al- 
falfa is irrigated by an electrically operated pump 
and 16 H. P. motor, delivering 1,300 gallons of wa- 
ter per minute. The West Lawn dairy is milking 
72 Holsteins, mostly pure-bred, with the high aver- 
age of 335 pounds of butter-fat per year. One of 
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A Bunch of Porkers, Crocker Ranch, near Merced, California 


these heifers yielded 56 pounds of milk daily all 
last winter and a lean 11-year old gave over seventy 
pounds. This ranch has 320 acres in alfalfa, some 
of which is twenty years old and is still producing. 
The spring-tooth harrow does it. This dairy is es- 
pecially noticeable for its practical and effective 
provisions, in milking barn and separator house for 
convenience and sanitation. The cows are moved 
about in pasture lots and fed alfalfa hay at milking 
time. These cows may be estimated as producing, 
including skim milk, $127.85 each per year, 
besides the calf, which may be worth $8 or $i0 or 
may bring a hundred or more. This is the kind of 
dairying that pays. 


The Home of Fine Stock 


It is but a few years since California was breeding 
the finest horses and sending them to win victories in 
the east, and at the same time bringing blooded dairy 
stock from the east to make records in California. 
Now California breeders are producing some of the 
finest Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Dutch Belted and 
other dairy breeds that are shown anywhere in the 
country and are shipping to Arizona and New Mexico. 
J. E. Dickinson, Philip Thornton and Bert Vogel 
are among the well known producers of thorough- 
bred stock. 

The four Fresno county creameries turn out 
some pounds of butter a year, and this is the 
combined product of many small dairies, the “one 
string” and “two string” dairies, and this is for the 
most part the result of the continued, steadily increas- 
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ing efforts of the little-landers, the ten and twenty acre 
farmers. A new creamery was established last 
year at Rudley, and is doing a good business. 


Madera a Coming Dairy Country 

Madera and Merced are in the centers of the 
great grain and grain-hay region of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The big grain ranches have retarded the 
development of the small farms and irrigation, but the 
evidence of greater profit by “the ditch” and intensive 
great wheat and barley region of the San Joaquin 
agriculture, as seen on every side, is too strong to be 
withstood and there is now a strong movement for an 
irrigation district. Many, however, are not waiting 
for the ditch but are putting in wells and pumping 
outfits, making little oases of their own, and profiting 
accordingly. For example, H. L. Crow, of Madera, 
has recently drilled three wells to furnish domestic and 
irrigation water for 640 acres at a cost of $169, includ- 
ing casing. There is plenty of water to be had at 
twenty to thirty feet below the surface. Considering 
that Madera has but one creamery, the increase from 
73,000 pounds in 1910 to 163,784 pounds in 1912, is 
not bad. Just south of Madera, at Borden, are sev- 
eral fine dairies and the number is increasing in ali 
parts of the county. One of the advantages of Ma- 
dera is that the country being new, from the dairy 
standpoint, land is much cheaper than in the more 
developed districts. 


Room for 10,000 Farms 


The secretary of the Madera Chamber of Com- 
merce declares that the county offers for settlement 
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Two-year old heifers, 14 heifers average 1088 Ibs., owned by H. E. Vogel, West Lawn Stock Farm, Fresno, California 


200,000 acres of irrigable land on which the cost of 
irrigation will not be over $1 per acre. At twenty 
acres to the farm, which is big enough for 18 or 20 
cows, this would give room for ten thousand farms. 
And the movement has started; the land is being 
taken up. 


Merced, the Pioneer 

The first creamery in the San Joaquin Valley was 
established in Merced county, in the alfalfa domain of 
Miller & Lux, on the west side, about twenty-five 
years ago. The refrigerating process made possible 
the short cut from alfalfa to market through the 
medium of butter. Since then the progress has been 
rapid. In 1910 the secretary of the Merced Chamber 
of Commerce figured out that of the entire agricultural 
product of the county, $5,045,000 (which, by the way, 
was about $670 per capita for the rural population), 
a full half was supplied by dairy products and hay. 
The State Dairy Bureau gives the butter produc- 
tion of the county at 623,600 pounds in 1900, and 
2,910,000 in 1910. In 1912 the figures rose to 3,351,- 
049 pounds. 


Three West Side Creameries 

In that great alfalfa district west of the San 
Joaquin river are busy creameries, at Kerman, Los 
Palos and Gustine. About $1,200 worth of dairy 
products areeshipped from Los Banos daily, not in- 
cluding by-products. The irrigation water is 
mainly supplied by pumping from the San Joaquin 
river. 


Canals and Pumps along the Santa Fe 


Right through the center of the San Joaquin Valley 
and through the center of the agricultural region of 
Merced county, runs the Santa Fe. On the northern 
side of the county are several thousand acres, watered 
by one of the largest irrigation systems in the state. 
The Merced river, rising in the Yosemite valley, with 
a run-off of 1,600,000 acre-feet, is tapped by the 
Crocker-Huffman canal system and through thousands 
of feet of tunnel and 250 miles of canals and ditches 
the water is distributed over the lands between Merced 
and the Merced river. Many miles of laterals have 
been added during the past year. The subdivided land 
of the company’s colonies and of other subdivisions 
is usually sold with water right, and the cost of 
water is $2 per acre. Southeast of Merced, at Win- 
ton, Planada and LeGrand, the pump system is 
very popular and is being rapidly extended, as it is 
also in the districts “under the ditch.” Dairies are 
increasing in number and the creamery at Merced 
soon will be obliged to increase its capacity. 


Hay and Forage in the Mid- Valley 


Regarding the capacity of the mid-valley to pro- 
duce stock-feed, there is ample testimony. G. A. 
Fitchett, at Merced, reports that 20 acres of alfalfa 
has produced an average of $1,400 worth of hay annu- 
ally, besides keeping two cows which average $10 per 
month, feed for two teams and $60 worth of pigs and 
$50 worth of poultry, the year’s sales. P. E. Abell, at 
Merced, gets 3 to 4 tons of barley hay to the acre, 
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A Modern Dairy, Tagus Ranch, near Tulare, California 


worth $18 to $22 per ton. The hay is followed by a 
crop of black-eyed beans, which average $55 or more 
an acre. On his 17% acres, 8 acres in hay, he keeps 
5 cows, 5 horses and 200 fowls. During the summer 
his cows and poultry bring him $80 per month. 


From Two Cows to Twenty 


The story of George Jeppe is an interesting one, 
and characteristic of hundreds in the Valley. He 
began with ten acres in the Plow Camp tract, at $65 
an acre, on which he made a small payment and put 
up a shack. This was in 1892, and the next year he 
got a couple of cows. His alfalfa was coming on 
and along with his chickens he felt encouraged the next 
year to take another ten acres and get a couple more 
cows. Then he enlarged his ranch another ten acres, 
and got more cows. And he raised his likely heifers. 
At latest accounts he had a thoroughbred Holstein bull, 
twenty cows, ten calves, ten pigs and two horses. A 
year’s cream checks, milking from 12 to 20 cows, 
brought in $1,866.26, and stock sold amounted to 
$519.50. This is a plain, straight story of alfalfa, as 
all the 30 acres, with the exception of about two acres 
in buildings and garden, are kept in that crop. 

The writer has no doubt that there are others who 
do much better than the instance above recited, but 
very few dairymen have time or inclination to bother 
with books and accounts, or even to tell their experi- 
ences to others. 


Stanislaus, the Banner Dairy County 


In 1911, according to the figures of the State Dairy 
Board, Stanislaus county produced 5,166,515 pounds 
of butter, and Humboldt, which had second place in 
1910, was first with 5,238,382 pounds. Figuring on the 
progress of the two counties since 1905, when Hum- 
boldt had 4,289,739 pounds to her credit, and Stanis- 
laus less than half as much, there can be little doubt 
that the latter county will take and keep the leading 
place in butter production in California, especially as 
her dairymen are increasing in numbers and the alfalfa 
area also is steadily increasing. 

[The above was written for the first edition of 
this folder. Figures for 1912, recently published, 
show that Stanislaus county leads the state in but- 
ter production, with 6,894,225 pounds—3,447 tons. ] 

And it is significant that the population of Stanis- 
laus has increased more in the last decade than that of 
any other agricultural county in the state. 


An Alfalfa Paradise 


Close to one hundred thousand acres of alfalfa, 
not in old-time pasture, but irrigated and cut for hay, 
is the boast of Stanislaus county. (Kansas brags of 
60,000 acres of alfalfa in a single county). The tabu- 
lated reports of the Turlock and Modesto Irrigation 
districts for 1912 show 90,986 acres in alfalfa, and 
this is exclusive of the large alfalfa area west of the 
San Joaquin river, and to this must now be added 
the area in the Oakdale district. In Stanislaus 
the alfalfa encroaches upon the roads, occupying the 
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Two-hundred tons of Alfalfa, Tagus Ranch,iTulare, California 


Turlock, a Shining Light 


strips between the traveled way and the fences, and 
alfalfa stacks break the level sky line in all directions. 
At your hotel you will spread your cakes with golden 
alfalfa butter and add the crowning delicacy of alfalfa 
honey while you “trim” your coffee with rich alfalfa 
cream. The banks do business upon a solid alfalfa 
basis (regarding the dairymen as their most substan- 
tial customers) ; the real estate men declaim on al- 
falfa opportunities; the newspapers deal in alfalfa 
news and thrive on alfalfa subscriptions, and the 
parsons preach the optimism and hope of alfalfa. 


Water Owned by 300,000 Acres 


The Modesto irrigation district, including 82,000 
acres; the Turlock Irrigation district, 176,210 acres, 
and the Oakdale district, about 60,000 acres, make in 
round numbers, 318,000 acres owning their own irri- 
gation water. That is, the people of the districts, 
backed by their taxable property, have bonded them- 
selves to build the big dam in the Tuolomne river and 
some 200 miles of ditches—referring now to the first 
two enterprises which are completed. The cost was 
between two and three million dollars; the bonds run 
from 1923 to 1943. The tax rate for the Turlock dis- 
trict, for maintenance, was $1.78 in 1911 and $1.57 in 
1912, to which 84 cents should be added for interest. 
This tax applies to all the property in the district. The 
cost per acre is about 65 cents, or less. The supply of 
water is estimated to be ample, throughout the season, 
for a much larger area than is included, and plans are 
now being made for enlarging both districts. 
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Turlock, midway between Stockton and Fresno, 
and located on a light, almost drifting sand, is a shin- 
ing example of the value of irrigation and the dairy. 
The place had no existence when the census of 1900 
was taken; in 1910 it had 1,573, and is steadily grow- 
ing. The whole district is divided into small farms 
and there are many more under fifty acres ‘than over. 
In 1911, there was $291,104 worth of butter and cream 
shipped from the Turlock district, and $117,600 worth 
of hogs and $150,000 of poultry products. The ship- 
ments of sweet potatoes, cantaloupes and water melons 
aggregated 1,361 carloads, valued at $188,000. 


An Illinois Dairyman’s Alfalfa Experience 


Denair, on the Santa Fe, about four miles east of 
Turlock, has an excellent loamy soil and a number of 
first-class dairies. That of Mr. J. N. Lester, of St. 
Charles, Ill., and Corcoran, Denair and Riverbank, 
has some of the best Jersey stock in the state. 


Here is a letter from him, and the reader will 
note that he is a strong believer in alfalfa. It is 
dated June 1, 1913. 


“You inquire about my dairies, and records of 
production. As I lease my dairy ranches, I do not 
pay much attention to individual records, though I 
have some very fine animals. At the dairy at De- 
nair I have Gertie’s Son, the only bull in the world 
that has a world’s champion mother and two 
world’s champion sisters that made over 1,000 
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Prize Holistine Yearling, Minniewawa Vinyard, near Fresno, California 


pounds of butter each in a year. My herd there 
averages better than a pound of butter-fat each per 
day. I have had experience with dairying in Ili- 
nois. Until I was burned out last fall I operated a 
dairy and sold sweet cream at prices ranging from 
36 to 54 cents for butter-fat. I had silos, and fed a 
complete ration, but it was not as profitable as my 
exclusive alfalfa ration at Corcoran, Denair and 
Riverbank. If you tell the dairymen of Illinois and 
Indiana the facts in regard to the results we get 
from an exclusive alfalfa ration they will regard it 
as a “California story,” and it is, but it is all right. 
Corcoran, on the Santa Fe, has one of the best dairy 
propositions in the state on account of the sweet 
cream that is shipped by fast freight every day to 
Los Angeles. You will be doing those eastern 
farmers a favor if you get them out here, and I 
will back you up with the facts. 
Jo ING IES TEI, 
Berkeley, Cal.” 


Among Those Present 


Among the successful dairies in this locality are 
those of Mr. Joe N. Long and his sister, W. M. Le- 
land, with a fine herd of Guernseys from Wisconsin, 
iGgankwobertson py Beekeinseredies Aen Spenrynmil. El, 
Clark, and many others. Among the others may 
be mentioned the Haymarket ranch of O. L. Pollard. 
He has 60 acres, 40 in alfalfa. He has 30 Holstein 
and Jersey cows, 6 horses, 40 or fifty fine hogs and a 
big flock of chickens. He was formerly a merchant; 
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now he says he is just beginning to enjoy life. All the 
successful ones are not new-comers. Charles Greer 
is an old pioneer who has a section of land north of 
Denair. He has an up-to-date dairy and milks between 
150 and 200 cows, mostly grade Holsteins. He has no 
figures, but the Denair bank says he is doing well. 


A Thirty-Acre Ranch 


F, E. Robertson, who has a thirty-acre dairy ranch 
north of Denair, says: “I will not brag about my own 
ranch or tell you what I have done, but I will tell you 
what any ranch like it can do. If stocked with fifty 
cows, which is not too many, they should produce in 
the season 270 pounds of butter fat per cow, which 
makes 13,500 pounds. This would be a good average. 
At 32¥% cents, the average for the past five years, that 
would make $4,387.50. Car-‘ul selection of cows and 
good feeding should give a Iarger yield, say a quarter 
more, or 300 pounds per cow, which is not at all in the 
fancy class, and this would bring the returns up to 
$5,175. Feeding will cost not to exceed $45 per head, 
or $2,250, leaving a net return of $2,137.50, or $3,925 
on the better class of cows. This is without estimating 
for hired labor. If the dairymen employs two men, 
milker and barn man, at $40 and board, he must charge 
about $1,560 to expense, which would leave $577.50 
or $2,365, according to cows. And there should be 
added’ to the cream profits something over $1,000 for 
calves, hogs and poultry, according to the amount sold. 
All the feed, besides the home garden, would be raised 
upon the thirty acres.” 
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An Alfalfa field along Cheroskee Lane, north of Stockton 


Twenty-Five Miles of Alfaifa 


From Denair to some distance north of Escalon, 
twenty-five miles as the Santa Fe flies, is an uninter- 
rupted strip of alfalfa checks and orchards, alfalfa 
predominating, for the road bisects the irrigation dis- 
tricts already mentioned and also the South San 
Joaquin district. Hughson, Empire, Claus, Riverbank 
(the new division point on the Stanislaus, as bright 
and shining as a new milk can), all centers of prosper- 
ous dairy districts and checkered fields of alfalfa. 
Hughson has a milk condensing plant, the only one in 
the Valley, which takes the product of about 300 cows. 
Empire is a new and thriving settlement of Dunkards 
and Hollanders and it is like a moving picture to see 
the way they get their alfalfa started and then build 
their barns and their houses, the latter being often the 
lower part of the tank house or simply a tent. 


Westward the Path of Empire 


From old Holland to the San Joaquin Valley, by 
way of Iowa, was the path followed by Mr. V. Vander 
Platts, who has a well-tilled ranch of a hundred acres 
on the Modesto side of Empire. There are 73 acres 
in alfalfa and the balance in peaches, grain and gar- 
den. The stock consists of 43 head of cows, 1 bull, 10 
heifers, 7 horses and a dozen hogs. Besides feeding 
the stock there were 135 tons of hay sold last year 
(from 67 acres) and in July last there were 250 tons 
on hand. The cows bring $90 per year, clear. Milk- 
ers are paid $40 per month and board and Mr. Vander 
Platts employs his own countrymen, who soon set up 
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for themselves. Leveling the land for alfalfa costs 
from $20 to $35 per acre. The land was bought for 
$90 an acre four or five years ago and is now valued 
at about $300 an acre, without improvements. 


The Cream-Can Commuters 


The Modesto and Empire R. R. is not much for 
looks, but it is strong for business. It carries cream 
from the Empire and Oakdale country to the Modesto 
creamery, and a lot of other business beside. Its lines 
are cast in pleasant places, for it leads through green 
pastures and by still waters. It will not be long before 
the road between Modesto and Empire, and on to Oak- 
dale, will be paved and tree-bordered, with fine resi- 
dences and ranches on either side. It is pretty well 
built up already. With its truck gardens, almond, 
cherry and pear orchards on the river benches, and 
alfalfa and general farming on the uplands, it would 
be hard to find a finer sight or a more prosperous 
county in the state of California. 


Modesto, a Model Municipality 


Modesto is the county seat of Stanislaus and with- 
out being in any respect a “one man town,” has the 
reputation of being quite a model, for which the 
Women’s Improvement club is largely responsible. 
But that is another story, and there is no room for it 
here. It must suffice to say that Modesto has two 
creameries which together make nearly 10,000 pounds 
of butter per day the year through, and pay out over 
$70,000 a month to dairymen. The story of the 
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Chicken pens on Esrey Chicken Ranch, near Hanford, California 


growth of the surrounding country is that of Tur- 
lock, only more so, for Modesto is an older and larger 
city. 


Dairy Stock of High Degree 


It would be impossible, in the limits of a booklet 
like this, to give anything like a complete list of the 
dairymen and stock breeders in the neighborhood of 
Modesto and Empire who have fancy stock, for there 
are a host of them, and more coming every day. Guy 
Miller’s Jerseys, headed by a grand champion bull, are 
perhaps the best known, his Lorna of Venedera being 
not only a blue ribbon taker at a number of state fairs 
but having the special honor of the silver medal of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club as the second best produc- 
ing cow in the United States, the only award of the 
kind given west of the Mississippi river. D. B. Thomp- 
son, of the Westmoreland Farm, is another breeder of 
fine Jerseys, and his cows bring him, as a dairy propo- 
sition, $118 per year, including calf and skim. G. O. 
Hillier, D. F. Conant, who boasts several thousand- 
dollar Pedros, Walter Beard, E. C. Vail, Mrs. M. A. 
Musgrove and L. J. Dobler are also among the Jersey 
prize takers, the latter working up into place from one 
cow and a rented farm. From the river country on the 
west the Dos Rios ranch also contributes fancy animals 
gay with blue ribbons. The Holstein classes are repre- 
sented by H. B. Cowan, whose blue ribbon Avon Dare 
of Cloverdale is but one of a score of splendid cows; 
Arthur Kendall, whose herd is headed by a magnificent 
sire, King Pontiac Ruby Burke; J. W. Benoit, C. N. 
Clark, Claude Maze, George Cressey, H. E. Cornwall, 
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J. E. Palender and J. Dutter, of the Merci ranch. 
These are only some of the leaders and to name them 
is to do an injustice to many others. Stanislaus is a 
great country for stock, and by the way they are ship- 
ping thoroughbred bulls to Hawaii and South America. 


The South San Joaquin 


The South San Joaquin Irrigation district com- 
prises 72,000 acres of sandy loam along the Stanislaus 
river and adjoining the Oakdale and Modesto irriga- 
tion districts. It is almost entirely in small dairy 
farms. Escalon, 19 miles south of Stockton and six 
miles north of Riverbank, is a clean, growing town 
with a bank, newspaper and good schools and churches. 
Auto trucks collect the cream from the small farms and 
take it to the creameries at Stockton, or it is shipped 
direct to Richmond, Oakland and San Francisco. 
Since the organization of the irrigation district six 
years ago the land has increased five or six hundred 
per cent and is now held at about $150 or $200 per 
acre, without improvements. Plans are now under 
consideration for the enlargement of the district. 


A Narsery Turned into a Dairy 


At Stockton there was a profitable nursery some 
years ago. The owner died, and the widow lacked the 
experience to carry on the work. She was likewise 
unable to teach school, and felt no calling to be a mil- 
liner. She liked cows, and decided to be a dairy- 
woman. She arranged to take the property, which 
was owned by eastern heirs, on a long lease, bought 
ten cows, and retained two Swiss who had worked for 
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her husband. She studied all the dairies in the county, 
figuring how improvements might be made, and looked 
carefully into the demands of the market. She decided 
that success lay in supplying milk and cream of the 
highest quality to city customers, as her place was 
close to the city. She had her trials; her men left her 
for better paying jobs or for places of their own; her 
alfalfa was drowned out, and most of her cows were 
star boarders. And a $25,000 mortgage stared her in 
the face, while at the same time there were two chil- 
dren to provide for. But she watched her cows all the 
more carefully, directed her men, and on a pinch did 
her own milking. She got together a herd of sixty or 
seventy grade Holsteins and established a reputation 
for a “gilt edged” product. She educated her son and 
daughter and put the buildings in shape. The mort- 
gage dwindled away and vanished and the ranch 
doubled in value. It was a woman’s struggle, single- 
handed and inexperienced, and she won. ‘This is the 
story of the Clow dairy, the leading dairy of Stockton. 

Along Old River, on the Contra Costa side, are 
some of the best equipped and best stocked dairy 
ranches in the state; pure blood Jerseys and Holsteins, 
ice plants, silos and electric power. Such is the Pea- 
cock dairy, near Bixler, supplying certified milk to San 
Francisco from a fine herd of a hundred Holsteins ; 
the Richmet, Stone and the Fox dairies, which are of 
the same class and the latter even larger. The bay 
cities, with a population of over 600,000 and the pros- 
pects of the Panama exposition, are only a couple of 
hours away and offer a steadily growing market. No 
place offers better opportunities for the large and well 
managed dairy than this western border of the San 
Joaquin delta, with its soil of unmatched fertility and 
requiring no irrigation. Bixler, Knightsen and Brent- 
wood are growing alfalfa and dairy centers and have 
records of 8 and 10. tons of alfalfa to the acre, and 
grain a ton and even two tons to the acre. 


The Home in the San Joaquin Valley 


We have gone through the great valley of the San 
Joaquin, from the Tehachapi range on the south to the 
delta of the San Joaquin river on the north, and have 
seen that it is an ideal place for the dairy, as shown by 
its great productiveness in alfalfa and other forage 
crops, in its equable climate and the rapid increase in 
its butter output, amounting now to three-fifths of the 
entire production of the state, and likely to be doubled 
before the next census. The question remains: What 
of home conditions? Is it a good place to settle with 
one’s family? Only very briefly can the subject be 
touched upon here. There are good schools—the best, 
for California’s state board of education takes first 
rank among the states—with agricultural courses in 
the high schools and opportunity for scholarships in 
the farm school of the state university. There are 
churches of every denomination and a county li- 
brary system which is an extension of the state 
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library and reaches the smallest community, no matter 
how remote. There are boards of trade and fraternal 
organizations in every town, as well as women’s 
improvement clubs, which are an important element in 
the social life. If one is particular to find a prohibition 
community he will be pleased to know that two-thirds 
of the small towns and rural districts are “dry.” It 
improves the labor situation, to say the least, and 
reduces expenses. And as for health, the case is clear; 
what is good for stock is good for human kind. It is 
pre-eminently a healthful country. 

And the people are hospitable. They are mostly 
Americans, settled from the east, or their descendants, 
with a sprinkling of Germans, Swedes, north-Italians, 
Swiss and others, who are very desirable in teaching 
us Americans who seem to have lost the knack of 
profitable farming. 


Now is the Time to Go 


The opening of the Panama Canal and the great 
expositions at San Francisco and San Diego will serve 
to attract thousands of people to California during 
the next few years. That many will remain is certain, 
and of these, a very considerable per cent will be at- 
tracted by the sure profits of a small dairy. 

There is much good alfalfa land still waiting the 
enlivening touch of industrious men. This land now 
may be bought on favorable terms and at prices that 
are attractive. Certain it is, that land values in the 
Valley of the San Joaquin never will be less than they 
are to-day, and when the rush of 1915 begins, they 
must be much higher. So why hesitate, why put off? 
At any time the stream of homeseekers may increase 
into a flood and then up will go the price of land. 
Once the Valley gets half its area under cultivation, 
the days of reasonable prices will have passed, and 
your great opportunity will have passed also. 

You have read in this folder what others have 
done—what they are doing to-day—and from the ex- 
perience of these men and women, you can see how 
you, too, may get a start and make headway in the 
world. 

It does not require a large capital. Some money 
is needed, to be sure, but granted a reasonable money 
foundation, energy, ambition, determination and in- 
telligence will carry you through to an assured suc- 
cess. 

The Colonization Department has a large amount 
of authoritative data on hand. This is kept up to date 
that we may intelligently answer your questions more 
in detail. Just write and ask about any point that may 
need clearing up. 


CPPS NGA IES: 
General Colonization Agent, 
iN, We eaGl Se 18 IRS V5, 
1119 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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How to -Get to 
California 


From the east to California the Santa Fe runs four 
splendid daily trains. 


The California Limited is made up of standard 
Pullmans only. It is exclusively for first class travel. 


The other three trains carry, in addition to standard 
Pullmans, the new Santa Fe tourist sleepers, in which 
the berth fare is half the usual Pullman charge. 
Twice a week these cars are personally conducted by 
an experienced Santa Fe passenger man. ‘They also 
carry chair cars and coaches (seats free). 


The use of tourist sleepers allows a double econ- 
omy: Ist, the reduced berth rate; 2nd, second class 
railroad tickets are honored. 


These trains make the trip from Chicago to Califor- 
nia from less than three days on the California Lim- 
ited to about four days on the slowest train. 


The roadbed is heavily ballasted, laid with heavy 
steel rails and protected by block signals all the way, 
and double tracked for half the distance. Santa Fe 


equipment is all new and scrupulously clean. 


The freight service is as highly developed as is the 
passenger. In shipping your household goods to the 
coast always route them Santa Fe. You will get the 
lowest possible rate, the quickest service and you will 
deal with but one road. 


If you will drop me a post card saying just when 
you will start, the point of departure and the Califor- 
nia destination I gladly will quote the lowest passenger 
fares and freight rates, and tell you how to select a car 
for the proper handling of your goods and live stock, 
and the quickest route for yourself and family. 


If you are not certain just where you wish to_ locate, 
I will be glad to offer you every facility of this depart- 
ment to secure information about any section of the 
Southwest served by the Santa Fe. ‘This will cost you 
nothing. 


Take advantage of this chance to become informed. 


Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen’! Colonization A; ent 
A. T. & S. F. Ry, 1119 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 


